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forgiven and brought to renew their covenant, 
and come up in greater faithfulness; also, for 
the young people, who have so few to lead them 
in the right way; that the Lord would touch 
their hearts with the finger of his love, enamour 
them with the beauty of holiness, and the excel- 
lency of his blessed Truth. The hearts of some 
were affected.” 

“The very general departure of the young 
people from plainness of dress, throughout this 
Quarterly Meeting, gives ground to apprehend 
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not run out. To the indulgence of parents and 
others, it is to be much attributed ; who, instead 
of restraining the children, gratify their fond- 
ness for dress. What abundant cause is there 
for mourning; as it is evidence of the degener- 
acy overspreading many parts of this, as well as 
other Yearly Meetings. 

“We had an appointed meeting at Werken- 
ville, composed of members and other professors. 
It was a good meeting, in which was set forth 
the peculiar glory and excellency of the Gospel 
dispensation; which brings a knowledge of the 
Divine will home to every man, with strength 
to do it; and enables him to worship God in 
spirit and in truth, without human aid, or the 
intervention of words. A solemnity was over 
us. Friends were refreshed, and I felt thankful 
for the Lord’s goodness in qualifying for his 
work ; without which we can do nothing.” 

“ Held a meeting in Westmoreland ; in which 
was emphatically opened and pressed, the danger 
of being swallowed up in business; by which the 
work of salvation would be almost or entirely, 
neglected. I expressed the hope which I felt, 
that young persons present were designed by the 
Lord, to be prepared and made use of, in build- 
ing up the waste places, and restoring the former 
desolations among us. These were pleaded with 
to yield to the convictions and drawings of his 
Spirit, that they might be redeemed from the 
love of the world, and know Him to fit them 
fur his service in the church. It was a tender- 
ing time with some, which was renewed at our 
lodgings, in a religious opportunity with a num- 
ber of young persons; some of whom, I believed, 
if they are faithful, will be qualified to support 
the ark of the testimonies. It was pleasant to 
see marks of care and religious concern in some 
here, to keep to simplicity, and to bring up their 
children rightly. Oh bow are the reins of 
government thrown upon the necks of children, 
und they are encouraged to copy the corrupting 
fashions, and manners of the people around 
them, with whom they too freely mingle; much 
to their hurt.” 

“We had a meeting at Burlington. They 
were encouraged to individual faithfulness, from 
the example of Nehemiah, who, notwithstanding, 
his besetments, effected much by perseverance ; 
through the Divine blessing. I hoped it was a 
good meeting; there being, as I thought, sin- 
cerely concerned ones, who would rejoice in the 
prosperity of Zion. Under a sense of the pro- 
tecting power and goodness of our Heavenly 
Father, extended to us in this journey, I was 
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For “THE FRIEND.” 
Wections from the Journal of William Evans, 
(Continued from page 130.) 

1845.—“A large company collected at Leeds 
Meeting, towards whom I had some service. 
When the time to close came, I requested 
Friends to,.remain together, while others with- 
drew; and after a pause, the way opened to ad- 
dress them on the preparation, call and qualifi- 
ation for the ministry of the Gospel, and the 
jaties of elders; also on the danger of mistaking 
wr calling; and hence the necessity of lowly 
nichfulness before the Lord, and the spirit of 
discernment in those, whose place it is to judge; 
that they may be qualified to counsel those who 
may speak merely to answer the cravings of the 
people for words, for fear they will be scattered. 
The danger of setting up a man-made ministry, 
wtof which the Society was originally gathered, 
was opened ; that thereby the testimony would 
ve laid waste, which the Lord gave us to bear, 
wthe spiritual character of Divine worship, in 
ilent, reverent waiting upow Him. When per- 
wos mistake their calling, and elders do not 
discharge their duty faithfully, in silencing such 
intruders, they bring distress upon the living 
wembers, and often make a party to support 
tem; which introduces difficulty into a meeting. 
lntransacting the affairs of the church, they 
wre exhorted to retire to the gift of God in 
themselves, as in their silent approaches in Di- 
we worship; that they may be made acquaint- 
with their respective duties and services, and 
‘abled to perform them; and when they have 
idivered what was impressed on their minds to 
4,0 leave it before their brethren and sisters, 
wihut urging it, and rulingover them. Christ 
given to be Head over all things, to his body 
hechurch. These things were laid before them 
it love, with a sincere desire they might be 
ne together for-the faith of the 

“At Lowville Meeting the company was small, 

jn sitting with them, it appeared to me, 
ness had spread over the heads of the tribes; 

iad the injunction, ‘ Be watchful and strengthen 
the things which remain, that are ready to die; 
tI have not found thy works perfect before 
» was revived and applied. The spirit of 
prayer was granted, to petition for help from 
sanctuary ; that those who were negligent 
ind indifferent, and had lost ground, might be 





that the Society in many places, will decline, if 








led to bow before Him, and acknowledge his 
mercy in visiting us in the morning of life, and 
keeping us to this hour; and implored his con- 
tinued preservation, through the remaining 
snares and temptations with which a cruel ene- 
my might aesail-us; in order to destroy that 
which He had done in us and for us. 

“Tn a view of the trials awaiting us, from the 
unsettled state of our religious Society, there is 
great need of watchfulness and fervent prayer 
to our Heavenly Father, for his delivering arm, 
that it may be round about his afflicted children 
and servants. 

“After dinner we proceeded to Oneonta. Here 
we felt like coming to the close of our visit, this 
being the starting point where we set out, for 
the meetings in this part of New York Yearly 
Meeting; and acknowledgments of the Lord’s 
mercy, secretly rose in my heart, He having 
thus brought us safely through this trying and 
laborious journey. 

“Attended the First-day Meeting at Butter- 
nuts; in which I felt a strong interest in some 
of the young men; to whom the language of 
persuasion was offered, to yield to the convic- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, which would change 
their hearts and their actions, and give them 
true peace; in place of a restless, unhappy con- 
dition, which often attends disobedience of the 
Divine law. We must leave our labors with the 
Lord.” 

“After a season of long silence, my mind was 
invested, at our own meeting, with the sense that 
what is wanting, is the life of religion; accom- 
panied with a renewed evidence, that He who 
is the resurrection and the life, is graciously near 
to manifest himself in that character. The 
duties which are of an outward nature are to be 
performed; but they may be fulfilled, and the 
power of godliness denied. Many appeared to 
me in that situation; plain in the exterior, regu- 
lar in coming to meeting, and desirous of hear- 
ing ministry; but are destitute of that travail of 
soul and fervency in seeking after Christ, which 
He would reward with the cheering beams of 
his countenance, and the bread which nourishes 
up the soul to everlasting life, and renews our 
love and courage to follow Him, and to wait for 
Him.” 

[Our friend arrived at his comfortable home, 
on the 27th of Second Month, 1845; having 
been absent about three months. He had for 
companion, his kind and beloved friend, Joseph 
Elkinton, an Elder of the same meeting. The 
visit was performed amid sacrifices and difficul- 
ties; owing, in part, to the deep snows and in- 
tense cold of a Canadian winter. At his home 
he thus writes: “My heart was clothed with 
gratitude and thanksgiving to our gracious Care- 
taker, for his unmerited mercy and goodness in 
preserving us;” &c. 

“The Monthly Meeting of the Western Dis- 
trict, was held to-day, which I was drawn to visit. 
The company was unusually large; and after a 
time of silent waiting, the stirring of the Lord’s 
power was felt, under which I was gradually en- 
abled to preach the Gospel of salvation, through 
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our Lord Jesus Christ; showing that the work 
of regeneration had its beginning in the heart, 
through obedience to the manifestations of his 
Spirit, in little things. Our Saviour thanked 
the Father that He had hid the things of his 
kingdom from the wise and prudent, and re- 
vealed them unto babes. To be brought into 
this blessed experience, we must become babes 
in Christ; and the only way to experience the 
new birth and change of heart unto righteous- 
ness, is by faithfulness to the requisitions of the 
Divine will, made known in us. Many things 
were brought forth out of the treasury, by Him 
who alone has the key and command of it; and 
through Divine mercy and condescension, the 
baptizing and solemnizing power of Christ, went 
forth over the assembly; to the comfort and 
strength of the hungry, weary and exercised 
ones.” 

“This afternoon, my wife and myself went to 
visit a Friend inthe country. There is a union 
of spirit between those who see eye to eye, and 
their countenances and company are cheering. 
Where the Son of Peace abides, a harmonious 
converse’ can be maintained between fellow 
travellers on the heavenly journey. Their ex- 
periences and their Divine openings, with which 
their mutual Lord and Leader has instructed 
them, are brought forth from the treasury as 
things which are new and yet old. Such con- 
verse is both entertaining, and, at times, very 
strengthening, and according with the practice 
of the earliest disciples. Two of them walked 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus, talking as they 
went, of the things which had just transpired. 
Jesus joined himself to them, and asked, ‘ What 
manner of commuications are these that ye have 
one to another, as ye walk, and are sad?’ At 
a time of singular trial and disappointment, it 
was natural for them to speak upon that which 
lay the nearest to their hearts. And so it is 
now. Disciples of the same Master will com- 
mune upon their trials, and the straits and be- 
setments of the church, as well as upon its 
hopes and encouraging prospects. Paul talked 
with his contemporary believers, on one occasion, 
until break of day. In old time, when the 
proud were called happy, and they that worked 
wickedness were set up, and they that tempted 
God were delivered; ‘Then they that feared the 
Lord spake often one to another; and the Lord 
hearkened and heard it; and a book of remem- 
brance was written before Him, for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon his 
name. And they shall be mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts, in that day when I make up my jewels; 
and I will spare them as a man spareth his own 
son that serveth him.’ This has been the case 
with the devoted children of God in various 
ages since that period; and thereby they have 
consoled one another; and he that watered, was 


watered himself.” 
(To be continued.) 
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“Two Mrres.’—The widow held in her hand 
two leptas (Heb., perutah), the smallest of all 
coins. Two of these make a quadrang, the nine- 
ty-sixth part of a denarius—so that each was 
worth about the tenth part of an American cent 
or English half-penny. It was considered not 
lawful to put in less than two of these coins, 
and they were all the widow had to live on for 
that day, and till she wrought for more. Of 
course, the lesson to be learned is that the most 
precious of all gifts to God is the gift of abso- 
lute self-surrender and sacrifice: and so this 
widow's offering has remained in the church 
like the perfume of Mary’s alabaster-box that 
filled the house.—H. B. Tristram, in S. S. Times. 


The True Story of a Dog. 


In the year 1871 the steamship Swallow left 
the Cape of Good Hope, bound for England— 
“for home,” the passengers, all English, called 
it. Among them was a child of two years and 
a nurse. The lady had also brought with hera 
huge, handsome Newfoundland dog. 

The voyage had lasted about six days. No 
land was visible, and the island of St. Helena 
would be the nearest point. The day was a 
beautiful one, with a soft breeze blowing, and 
the sun shining down brightly on the sparkling 
waters. A large and gay company of the pas- 
sengers were assembled on deck; merry groups 
of young men and girls had clustered together ; 
now and then a laugh rang out, or some one sang 
a gay little snatch of song, when suddenly the 
mirth of all was silenced by the loud and pierc- 
ing scream of a woman. 

A nurse who had been holding a child in her 
arms at the side of the vessel had lost her hold 
of the leaping, restless little one, and it had fallen 
overboard into the sea—into the great, wide 
Atlantic Ocean. The poor woman, in her de- 
spair, would have flung herself after her charge 
had not strong arms held her back. But sooner 
than it can be written down, something rushed 
swiftly past her ; there was a leap over the vessel’s 
side, a splash into the waters, and then Nero’s 
black head appeared above the waves, holding 
the child in his mouth. 

The engines were stopped as soon as possible, 
but by that time the dog was far behind in the 
wake of the vessel. A boat was quickly lowered, 
and the ship’s surgeon, taking his place in it, 
ordered the sailors to pull for their lives, One 
could just make out on the leaping, dancing 
waves the dog’s black head, holding something 
scarlet in his mouth. The child had on a little 
jacket of scarlet cloth, and it gleamed like a 
spark of fire on the dark blue waves. 

The mother of the child stands on the deck, 
her eyes straining anxiously after the boat, and 
the black spot upon the waves still holding firm- 
ly to the tiny scarlet point. How long the 
time seems! The boat seems fairly to creep, 
though it speeds over the waves as it never 
sped before. 

Sometimes a billow higher than its fellows 
hides for a moment dog and child from the anx- 
ious, straining eyes. One can almost hear the 
watcher’s heart then throb with fear, lest the 
waters may have swallowed them up. But the 
boat comes nearer, near cnough at last to allow 
of the surgeon’s reaching over and lifting the 
child out of the dog’s mouth, then a sailor’s stout 
arms pulls Nero into the boat, and the men row 
swiftly back to the ship. 

“ Alive?” is shouted from every lip, as the 
boat comes within hail of the steamer ; and, as 
the answer comes back, “ Alive!” a “ Thank 
God !” breaks from every heart. 

Then the boat comes up to the ship’s side. 
A hundred hands are stretched out to help the 
brave dog on board, and “ Good Nero,” “ Brave 
dog” “Good fellow,” resound on every side. 
But Nero ignores the praise showered so pro- 
fusely on him ; he trots sedately upto the child’s 
mother, and with a wag of his dripping tail, 
looks up into her face with his big, faithful 
browneyes. It wasasif he said, “Itis all right; 
I have brought her back quite safe.” 

The mother drops on her knees on the deck, 
and taking his shaggy head in both hands, 
kisses his wet face again and again, the tears 
pouring down her face in streams. There is in- 
deed, not a dry eye on board. One old sailor 
stands vear with the tears running down his 


Se 
weather-beaten brown face, all the while yp. 
conscious that he is weeping. 

Well, as one can imagine, Nero was for the 
rest of the voyage the pet and hero of the whole 
ship. He bore his honors with quiet, modest 
dignity. It was curious, however, to see hoy 
from that time on he made himself the senting 
and body-guard of the child he had saved. He 
always placed himself at the side of the chair 
of any person in whose arms she was, his eyes 
watching every movement she made. Sometimes 
she would be laid on the deck, with only Nero 
to watch her, and if inclined to creep out of 
bounds, Nero’s teeth, fustened firmly in the skirt 
of her frock, promptly drew her back. It was 
as though he thonght, “I have been lucky 
enough, Miss Baby, to save you once from 4 
watery grave, but as I may not be so lucky 
again, I shall take care you don’t run any unnee. 
essary risks in the future.” 

When the steamer reached her destination, 
Nero received a regular ovation as he was leaving 
the vessel. Some one cried, “Three cheers 
for Nero!” and they were given with a will, 
And “ Good-by, Nero,” “Good-by, good dog” 
resounded on every side. Every one crowded 
around to give him a pat on the head, as he 
trotted down the gang plank. To all these de- 
monstrations he could, of course, only reply with 
a wag of his plumy tail and a twinkle of his 
faithful brown eyes. He kept close to the nurse's 
side, and watched anxiously his little charge’s 
arrival on dry land. 

He was taken to the home of his little mistress, 
where he lived, loved and honored, until he died 
of old age, with his shaggy gray head resting on 
the knee of the child (a woman now) that he 
had saved. His grave is ia an English church 
yard. He lies in the burial plot of the family 
to which he belonged. His grave is marked by 
a fair white stone, on which is engraved— 

“Sacred to the Memory of Nero, Faithfulest 
of Dogs.” 

His portrait hangs over the chimney-piece of 
an English drawing-room, beneath which sits, 
in a low arm-chair, a fair-haired girl, who often 
looks up at Nero’s portrait as she tells the tale 
of how he sprang into the waters of the Atlantie 
ocean after her, and held her up until help 
came.— Harper’s Young People. 
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The Eastern Shore of Chesapeake Bay, 
(Continued from page 131.) 

Soon after the settlement of Friends had com 
menced in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 4 
proposition emanated from the meeting held a 
Burlington, N. J., that Friends in the different 
provinces in America, from New England i 
the north to Virginia and Carolina in the soul, 
should be drawn into closer union. To ci 
sider the proposal and communicate it to Friea 
at a distance, a committee was appointed cor 
sisting of William Penn and five others. 1 
result of this movement was the appointmentil 
1685 of representatives by Herring Creek Quart 
terly Meeting, which included those Friends i 
Maryland, west of Chesapeake Bay, who brought 
with them the following interesting Minute: 


“To the Yearly Meeting in Philadelphia. 
“Dear Friends and brethren in the Truth, 
which the Lord in measure has made us par 
tukers of, and in it is our very dear love unto 
you and all that love the prosperity of Truth ia 


all parts. We received your epistle, da 
Philadelphia, the 24th of the Seventh Month, 
1684, which was communicated to our las 
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Yearly Meeting in the Third Month; with 
which our said meeting had good unity; and 
finding ourselves together with you, concerned 
for the peace and prosperity of the Church of 
Christ in these parts, did therefore appoint that 
two Friends should be chosen by each Quarter- 
ly Meeting, and sent to your Yearly Meeting 
forthe future: and accordingly, at our Quarter- 
ly Meeting at Herring Creek on the 5th of the 
gixth Month, 1685, our beloved friends and 
prothers, Frank Billingsley and Richard Harri- 
on were appointed for that service, to whom 
yerefer you for further information and consul- 
ution of the affairs of Truth in these parts. Our 

ser is that the God of Truth and wisdom 
my be with you, and that true unity, peace 
md prosperity may remain forever in the 
Church, of which Christ Jesus is Head and Law- 
giver. 

“Signed by appointment of our Quarterly 
Meeting at Herring Creek, the 5th of the Sixth 
Month, 1685. 

“WitiiAM RICHARDSON, 
Ricuarp Hatt, 
RiIcHARD JOHNs.” 


At this Yearly Meeting arrangements were 
made for the suitable accommodation of those 
Friends who came from other provinces as rep- 
resentatives. 

Although the proposal for a general meeting 
to be held yearly met with some favor, yet the 
practical inconvenience of it, at a time when 
there were no such facilities for journeying as 
now exist, but distant travel involved great fa- 
tigue and exposure, and considerable danger ; 
prevented it from ever becoming general. 

Among the records of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting there is preserved an epistle of advice 
isued to its members by Maryland Yearly 
Meeting, in 1699, which shows the righteous 
concern of that body for the preservation of its 
members. It contains cautions on many specific 
pints, the 15th of which is as follows: 

“Whosoever they are that makes profession 

of God’s Truth, and do not walk answerable in 
aholy, innocent, and harmless conversation, all 
sich are tenderly to be admonished and dealt 
vith in the wisdom of God in meekness, accord- 
ing to the Gospel order of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that the Truth may shine forth in the pure in- 
nocency of it, and all hypocrisy and deceit may 
bemade manifest and denied.” 

The epistles from one Yearly Meeting to an- 
other were generally short, containing grateful 
acknowledgment of the Lord’s mercy as mani- 
feted by his presence in their assemblies, in- 
forming that meetings and the Discipline of the 

iety were kept up, and expressing fervent 
love and concern for each other’s preservation 
m the Truth. That from Maryland, in 1742, 
appears to have been written under some degree 
ofdepression. It refers to the fewness of their 
bumbers [occasioned by the death of many of 
those who had been standard-bearers among 
them, and whose places had not been filled by 
successors from among the youth]. The epistle 
says,“ By the accounts brought from the several 
parts of the Province, we think the same not 
Worse than by the last account to you was inti- 
mated. And we heartily wish it could be truly 
said that there was hopes of mending; but 
that must be left for time to manifest.” 

The reply to this epistle was forwarded by 

mund Peckover, then on a religious visit to 
the churches in America. It extends encourage- 
Ment to the tried remnant in the following ex- 
pressions: ‘ We hope and believe, that though 


you are but a few in number, if such continue 
to retain their love and integrity to God, and 
walk worthy of his many favors and blessings, 
that in his own time, He will be pleased in Di- 
vine goodness to renew his visitation of love to 
the young and rising generation; and, to your 
comfort, increase and add to the number of the 
faithful and sincere in heart among you.” 

The cause of the falling away which had 
taken place in some parts of Maryland is set 
forth in the memoranda of Robert Jordan, a 
valuable minister from Nansemond, Virginia, 
who appeared in the ministry about the year 
1718. He says: “I early found a concern upon 
my mind to visit Friends in Maryland, which I 
did on both sides of the bay, in fear and trem- 
bling; I being so young and weak and the work 
very exercising by reason of a declension which 
has for some time been on a growing hand in 
that Province, which has still occasioned me 
much exercise in speaking and writing unto and 
amongst them, against the spirit of liberty, 
superfluity of naughtiness and conformity to the 
world, which hath got ahead, and for which in 
many particulars ancient Friends suffered much ; 
now, with many is the offence of thaf cross 
ceased, and Friends’ sufferings trampled under 
foot, to the great grief and suffering of my 
spirit, respecting tythes, apparel, &c. Close and 
wholesome Discipline being neglected appears 
to me the ground cause of these evils.” 

In 1725,in company with Thomas Pleasants 
I went over into Maryland. We were at Chop- 
tank Yearly Meeting, where we met with divers 
Friends of the ministry, particularly Abigail 
Bowles, from Ireland, who had extraordinary 
service. My concern was principally to labor 
for the restoration of wholesome Discipline, the 
neglect whereof I conceived had been the prin- 
cipal cause of the great disorder and undue 
liberty run pretty generally into by the profes- 
sors of Truth there. 

The epistle from the Yearly Meeting held at 
West River in 1747 mentions that the meeting 
had been large “and in some measure favored 
with the inshining of the heavenly word of life 
and salvation: whereby the name of our God 
has been glorified, the souls of his people com- 
forted, and the affairs of the church treated of in 
love and unity.” They are hopeful that a 
Christian care is feli to maintain good order and 
Discipline, yet are sorry that “the fashions, cus- 
toms and friendship of this world prevail too 
much with many educated amongst us.” 

The epistle from Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, of the same year, to Maryland, states that 
“many living and weighty testimonies” had 
been borne among them “ to the sufficiency of 
the pure principle of life and grace, which we 
as a people have been peculiarly called to pub- 
lish to the world, to be the means appointed for 
the restoration of fallen man to a state of ac- 
ceptance with his Maker—and through this 
blessed Counsellor the affairs of the Church have 
been managed in brotherly love and condescen- 
sion.” 

In the epistle to Maryland of 1751, occurs this 
passage: “ Let the souls of our servants, whether 
white or black, be precious in our eyes, remem- 
bering that they are each one a part of God's 
creation, over which we are but as stewards, and 
that He will require an account thereof at our 
hands.” 


The epistle to Maryland in 1755, speaks of 


the correspondence between the Yearly Meet- 
ings as being likely to be of singular benefit, 
when the communication of advice and caution 
to each other results from hearts duly influenced 





and prompt in the return. 








with a pious concern for our confirmation and 
establishment in the life and virtue of religion. 


“As the aim and tendency of all true Gospel 
ministry is to direct to the immediate and un- 


erring dictates of the Holy Spirit in ourselves, 
let us be particularly observant in all our re- 


ligious assemblies to wait with reverence and 


humility to know our minds abstracted from 
every object that would divert us from the per- 
formance of true and acceptable worship. 
a constant and uniform care is observed in this 


As 


respect, it will discover to us the weight and 
necessity of abiding faithful to every branch of 


our Christian testimony, that when a time of 
suffering may come (which appears now more 


nearly to threaten us in these provinces than 
heretofore), we may secure to ourselves an inter- 
est in that Rock and Refuge which hath been 
a sanctuary to the righteous in all ages.” 


(To be continued.) 
——_ ----—>o> 


The Habit of Borrowing. 


We are naturally and justly shocked at the 
absconding clerk, the defaulting cashier, the 
faithless trustee ; but we rarely pause to consider 
how these unhappy men have come to such a 
pass. It has been no sudden plunge from in- 
nocence to guilt, but a gradual loosening of the 
principles—a slow deterioration of the character 
that has at length made such crimes possible. 
While we may not be able to trace, step by step, 
this downward process in any given case, it is 
safe to say that many, if not most, of these overt 
acts of dishonesty had their root in a loose habit 
of borrowing. Now, in itself borrowing cannot 
be called a culpable act. It is often a great 
convenience. We need a knife, a book, an um- 
brella—perhaps a small sum of money, which 
we cannot easily obtain at once; a friend is near 
and willing to lend; we borrow it, use it and 
return it promptly. So far no wrong has been 
committed, no harm is done. Our friend has 
been glad to oblige us, and we are grateful. If 
the same limits and conditions were always pre- 
served, no further evil could ensue. But often 
these limits are gradually extended; we borrow 
more and more freely, and become less careful 
Sometimes we ser- 
iously infringe another’s rights, without any in- 


tention of wrong-doing, simply by delay in re- 


turning borrowed property. The courtesy and 
kindness that lends freely is often sadly imposed 
upon, and compelled to withhold its favors. 
From this habit to that of borrowing sums of 
money on slight occasions is not a difficult tran- 


sition. Of course there are times when necessity 
justifies a man in asking a temporary loan. 


But 
it is not usually those who are in the direst 
poverty that are the most inveterate borrowers. 
It is much more frequently those who allow 
their desires for superfluities to outrun their 
ability to obtain them that resort to this dangerous 
and insidious practice. All such desires grow 
by what they feed on, and become more and 
more exacting, while the strict rectitude which 
‘annot brook the long continuance of a debt is 
gradually impaired. The victim of such asnare 
finds himself increasingly involved in its meshes; 
it becomes ever easier to borrow, ever harder 
to repay. Of course, this cannot continue for- 
ever. People after repeated disappointments de- 
cline to lend with so small a chance of return, 
and he then resorts to darker and more ques- 
tionable methods of obtaining the means to gratify 
desires which have acquired such tyranny over 
him. Temptation comes, opportunities ; arise ; 
he thinks he can restore what he takes and avoid 
detection, and perhaps, before he realizes what 
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he is doing, he has committed a crime. It is 


but the culmination of a long process, during 
which self-indulgence has been fastening its 
clutch upon him, and the principle of integrity has 
been loosening 


its hold.—Philadelphia Ledger. 
ssiiniagttalbllbiddecdieaittaion 
For “THE FRIEND.” 
Dredging Oysters. 
(Concluded from page 133.) 

It was stated in the last number of this article 
that the food of the oyster was the very minute 
animals and plants which abound in the bays 
into which our large rivers pour their waters 
charged with the debris of the lands which they 
drain. 

All human fcod is vegetable in its origin, and 
whether we eat the plants directly or the ani- 
mals which have bcen fed on them, we are ulti- 
mately carried back to the vegetable kingdom. 
For plants alone have the power of taking the 
inorganic materials of the earth and turning 
them into organic matter which is fitted to sus- 
tain the life of animals. This is as true in the 
water as on the land. The blue-fish preys on 
smaller fishes; many of these on still smaller 
ones; these in their turn upon minute crustacea ; 
these upon still smaller animals, and these pas- 
ture on the microscopic plants which swarm at 
the surface of the ocean. Most of these plants 
are so small that they are absolutely invisible 
to the unaided eye, and even when they are 
gathered together in a mass, it looks like slimy, 
discolored water and presents no traces of struc- 
ture. Their vegetative power is wonderful past 
all expression. It can be shown that a single 
marine plant, very much smaller than a grain 
of mustard seed, would fill the whole ocean solid 
in less than a week if all its descendants were to 
live. As countless minute animals are constant- 
ly pasturing upon them, the multiplication of 
these plants is kept in check, but in calm 
weather it is no rare thing to find great tracts of 
water many miles in extent packed so full of 
them that the whole surface is converted into a 
slimy mass, which breaks the waves and smoothes 
the surface like oil. The so-called “black 
water” of the Arctic and Antarctic oceans, the 
home and feeding ground of the whale, has been 
shown by microscopic examination to consist of 
a mass of these plants crowded together until the 
ocean is discolored by them. Through these 
seas of “black water” roam the right whales, 
the largest animals on earth, gulping at each 
mouthful hundreds of gallons of the little mol- 
lusca and crustacea which feed on the plants. 

These plants themselves derive their nourish- 
ment from the mineral matter dissolved in the 
water. 
by the action of water in frost and rain, and 
worn away, and their fragments conveyed to 
lower levels, forming the fertile soil of the hill- 
sides and valleys. Each year the heavy rains 
wash great quantities of this soil into the rivers, 
and so it ultimately finds its way into the ocean. 

The Chesapeake and Delaware Bays are great 
valleys,each of which receives the drainage of a 
vast area of fertile land, the most valuable part 
of which is deposited over the bays in the form 
of a fine, light, black sediment, known as oyster 
mud, which furnishes the food for a luxuriant 
growth of small plants, which in their turn sup- 
port in corresponding abundance the animal- 
cules which feed upon them. 

If this chain of existence ended with these 
microscopic animals, man might well deplore 
the constant waste of rich material carried off 
from his fields by the waters. But the all-wise 
Creator of the universe has provided a means 


The rocks are gradually ground down | 


by which these invisible creatures may be con- 
verted into a tangible and edible shape so as to 
assist in supplying the needs of the human race. 
The myriads of oysters which line the bottom 
of the bays are constantly drawing them into 
their stomachs, digesting them and fattening on 
this diet, until they become large enough to be 
dredged by man for his own food. 

Captain Sheppard, who so kindly explained 
to us the system of oyster culture, said that he 
planted about 10,000 bushels of seed oysters 
ach year. These were mostly obtained by 
dredging in the bay above Egg Island Point— 
a part of the waters which are free to all the 
oyster planters for about two months in the 
spring and early summer. As there are be- 
tween four and five hundred vessels engaged in 
this business, which sail from the Maurice River, 
it seems surprising that sufficient young oysters 
‘an be found to supply the enormous demand. 
This would be impossible, if it were not for the 
immense productiveness of this shell-fish. Pro- 


fessor Brooks says that the average female Man-' 


bard oyster of good size, produces about 16,000,- 
000 eggs. When these are mature, which is 
usually in the summer, they are small cells with 
fuod stored in them, they are separated from the 
body of the oyster and swept out into the sur- 
rounding waters by the currents which are al- 
ways flowing through the shells. The male 
oyster also produces cells which are smaller than 
the true egg cells, having no supply of food in 
them, but furnished with a cilium or vibrating 
hair, by which they are enabled to move through 
the water. As soon as one of these comes in 
contact with an egg it fuses with it and is lost 
in its substance, which is thus fertilized, and at 
once begins its development into a new oyster. 
The fertilized egg rapidly goes through the pri- 
mary stages of its development and when about 
thirty hours old begins to acquire the cilia which 
are its swimming organs. The young animal 
then swims about for a few days without much 
increase in size, until it voluntarily attaches 
itself to some hard substance, when it becomes 
fixed for the rest of its life, and commences to 
eat and grow. 

The eggs which are unfertilized speedily per- 
ish, and these probably form a very large ma- 
jority of the whole number. 

When the contents of a dredge were emptied 
on the deck of our schooner it was a matter of 
considerable interest to note what other inhabit- 
ants of the bay besides oysters had been gathered 
by it. Occasionally a large green crab, one of 
the kind used for food, would be seen crawling 
away. These were picked up and thrown into 
a basket. Then a much smaller kind of crab, 
only an inch or two across, would move about 
among the shells. These our boatmen called 
oyster crabs. They frequent the oyster grounds 
and are said to be the same species that are 
found inside of the oyster shell apparently living 
harmoniously in company with the rightful 
owners of the pearly home. It is probable that 
they feed on particles of organized matter, ani- 
mal or vegetable, that are carried within their 
reach by the ceaseless current of water produced 
by the cilia that line the gills of the oyster. 

The meshes of the chain-bag of the dredge 
are made large, so that the mud and the sea 
worms and other smaller animals which burrow 
in it passes through them, and are washed away 
as the dredge is dragged through the water, so 
that there is not to be found so large a variety 
of animated forms as are brought up by the 
finer meshed dredges used by the naturalist. 
The largest of the shells that were lying among 


the dump-heap of the dredge were those of the 
Pear-Conch (Fulgur), a snail-like univalvye; of 
these there were two kinds, the F. Carica, which 
is furnished with tubercles or projecting pointy 
on the angles of the whorls; and the F. Canalj. 
culatus, which has no tubercles, but in place of 
them a small channel running spirally around 
the tops of the whorls. Another shell of cop. 
siderable size, was a globular one, about as large 
as a small apple (Natica). Like many other 
of the univalve shell-fish, this animal is carniyor. 
ous. It is furnished with a long horny ribbon 
in place of a tongue, which is closely beset with 
minute teeth, and by its backward and forward 
motion it can rasp down objects that are brought 
intoits way. In this manner it can bore thro 
the shell of a clam or mussel, and eat the flesh 
inside of it. 

We picked up among the refuse quite a num. 
ber of a small snail-like shell, whose spiral 
whorls ended in rather a sharp point. They 
were called Winkles by the fishermen, but are 
not the true periwinkles, but a smaller animal, 
the “drill” (Urosalpinz Cinerea). They are 
destructive among oysters, boring small round 
holes through the shells with their horny tongues, 
not with the sharp point of their spiral shell, as 
we inferred the sailors thought. These were the 
destructive little animals that our Captain said 
were formerly so numerous, but were mostly 
killed in the storms of 1876. They seem now 
again to be multiplying. 

Several of the shells of different kinds brought 
up by the dredge were those of dead animals, 
but nearly all of these vacant houses had heen 
taken possession of by two species of hermit 
crabs—‘“soldier crabs” as our seamen called 
them. The hinder part of these crabs is not 
protected by a shelly covering, and would be 
eagerly seized by any passing fish, if it were ex- 
posed. So the crab takes possession of any va- 
cant shell that suits him, and in its recesses 
hides his body, while the opening in front is 
filled up by his formidable claws. Two or three 
shells thus tenanted were laid on the roof of the 
cabin, and the crabs soon began to emerge and 
explore the neighborhood ; but on the approach 
of a hand, or anything which alarmed them, 
they retreated to their fortress with surprising 
suddenness. 

Lying on the deck were some fragments of 4 
buoy, which had been in the water about three 
months, and in that time had become so eaten 
up by the ship-worm (Teredo Navalis) as to be 
almost worthless. A large part of the wood er 
cept at the centre of the stick had been removed, 
leaving numerous holes, mostly about one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, and some of them seven! 
inches in length, with thin plates of wood b+ 
tween them. Many of these holes were lim 
with a calcareous coating. The ship-worat 
probably a native of tropical waters, but 
been introduced into all parts of the oceit 
The young Teredo when but about the sized 
the head of a pin bores into timber that is unde 
the water, and follows in a sinuous line th 
grain of the wood, avoiding knots. The burrot 
increases in size with the growth of the animal 
and the wood soon becomes honeycombed. 
significant as this little shell-fish may seem 1 
itself such are its numbers and voracity that 
Packard speaks of it as “one of the most de 
structive to human interests of all animals 
Besides the Teredo Navalis other species att 
found in some parts of the world. 

Hanging up in the office of the oyster shippet 
at Bivalve was a string of curious little 
which at some seasons of the year are brought 
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of the by the dredges. They were four or five|in this and some other favored seasons had ca- The storm is o’er, in western sky 
ve; of fm ames in length. The head curiously resembled | pacity to see, is, a sinking down and bowing See snp eae flocks that lie 
which gits outline that of a horse, hence they are| down yet lower and deeper than many of us eit nn nee 

1¢ a , ; While eastward glows serene and warm 
points alled sea-horses. The mouth is placed at the| have hitherto humbled ourselves—even under God’s token on the passing storm 
‘anali- gremity of a prolonged snout, and the tail is | the government and dominion of the holy seed, Of covenant once given. 


ace of fm faible, and often used to grasp submarine | Christ Jesus; that so we may, through subjection 


; ; ° s : Now smiles the earth refreshed wi i 
round #@ wetation. This fish is slow in its movements | to Him, be led to ‘cease from our own works, a 


The drooping plants revive again 


f con. gi when placed in a bucket of water slowly | and to let Him do and work ail things in us ac- Fresh to beholder’s gaze ; 

slarge J pmpels itself around it, using its small fins, and | cording to his own Divine will. Wherever this While robins on the apple tree 

other [i sing these by a jerking motion of the tail. blessed work hath gone forward with strength So freely chant their melody 
nivor- Acurious peculiarity of this fish, and of the| and beauty, wherever this constraining power In songs of joy and praise. Lv 
ribbon —§ ‘sily to which it belongs, is the presence on | has been fully and faithfully given up to, I be-|  yfags. Pe 
t with % tebelly of the male of a sac into which it re- | lieve a necessity has been sooner or later felt, to enone poeeene 

ward i we the eggs laid by the female, and there | make a full surrender and sacrifice of everything A LESSON LEARNED. 
rought them until they are ready to hatch and | which the law written in the heart may call for.” | «py. will be done.” The broken words fell slow 
hrough alecare of themselves. J. W. o> ine Pemees For I was weary of the harrowing strife— : 
1e flesh ae My bleeding heart lay quivering from the blow, 


For / THR FRIEND.” A SUMMER DAY. And, “All was lost except a little life” — 
facouragement from Nehemiah’s Successful The early morn was bright and clear, As suddenly, at crimson set of sun, 


4 num- Labors in his Day. The birds proclaimed their joyous cheer I bowed—and, panting, sobbed, “Thy will be done! . 


spiral — ‘ vie ‘ From orchard, grove and glade; ; i 
They The fol owing encouraging testimony is from The rising sun on tree-tops shone, Once more, the Reaper walked amid the grain— 
yut are jm te pen of the gifted John Barclay. Though On distant hills his rays were thrown, (The yellow bending grain of hope grown strong! ) 
inimal,  wder twenty-one years of age when it was writ- The valleys lay in shade. <r = life ame ae — of _ 
’ = a 2 ® nile sat by and wept! 1€ nours were ion 
seems to have been fav ee ti ya P 8) 
ey are fy), he eens to been fa pe — megs The air was still, no leaf was eet, But, ere the last pink cloud had westward flown, 
| round # "sion as respects the state of our Society; anc Save when a brown or russet birc I meekly knelt, and sighed, “Thy will be done!” 
ongues,  tler the scriptural account of Nehemiah, to in- Sprung from its leafy perch ; 7 
hell, as girit with the lively hope that even now there And winged its way to neighboring tree He came once more! But I had slowly learned 
R ) 


Or to the dew-bespangled lea, The God-love that must smite—if it would save; 
Its morning meal in search. And though the tears fell, and the spirit yearned, 
I sat and smiled, beside my dead hope’s grave! 
And looked away from earth—up to God’s throne, 
And gladly, truly cried, “Thy will be done!” 
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Baptized in morning’s crystal tears, 
The hills and fields aglow ; 


jlaces,” through “a sinking down and bowing The maple’s leaves are wet with dew 
srought fj iwn yet lower and deeper than many of us Where gleaming sunbeams filter through, , For “TH FRIEND.” 
nimals, lave hitherto humbled ourselves,” and by “a And fleck the ground below. Reflections and Contemplations in the Meeting 
ad been fll surrender and sacrifice of everything which From barn and yard adown the lane for Worship at Stillwater, Ohio, Ninth Mo. 


hermit % law written in the heart calls for.” May The farmer’s herd a mottled train, 30th, 1891. 
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: is not @ “It is my belief, and feel freedom to mention Where daisies bloom, and clovers meet most solid solemnly gathered meeting of con- 
ould be # ithat there are or will arise, those who will, Beside the rivers flow. sistent Friends in dress and deportment I ever 
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city that fd to take them off, by whatever specious pre- Uprising in the oe ony, . and quantity, according to surrounding cireum- 
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to God, vocally offered in the spirit of life, 
uniting the hearts in felt praise for the rich 
tokens of fatherly love vouchsafed, I trust, to 
a hungry and thirsty gathering depending upon 
Christ, the Head, to feed and lead his own 
Church. 

Much outcry has been made against our “forms,” 
Let it be remembered that life cannot be seen 
until it takes upon itself a form, whether it be in 
the vegetable or animal kingdom. The apostle 
tells us that faith without works is dead; that 
the devil believes there is a God, and shudders. 
Work is the active motion of true life, mani- 
festing itself in “form.” Show me thy faith 
without works, and I by my works will show 
my faith. The ambiguity on the subject of 
faith in Gurney’s observations, together with 
other subjects passing as sound Friends’ doc- 
trines, manifests the general low state and dim- 
ness of vision, even of many honest and well- 
meaning Friends; whilst others compromising 
for the sake of present peace, have checked 
the pure spring of life, seared their conscience, 
and thus become an easy prey to the subtle 
Serpent’s design. 

“ Whosoever is not for me is against me, and 
whosoever gathereth not with me scattereth 
abroad.” Are we gathering with that which 
gathered us at the first? even the true Light; 
and abiding in that which convinceth of sin? 
Compromise is shunning the true cross, and 
often takes upon itself a covering bearing the 
name “charity.” “We must have charity.” 
Yes, but of what sort? That which cherishes 
purity in ourselves to the uttermost. 

How definitely may this prophetic test of that 
coming to pass which has been spoken apply to 
those who sounded the alarm against the inno- 
vations which now, in their fruit-bearing state, 
are seen and judged by the world itself as non- 
Quakerism! Therefore “to thy tents, O, Israel, 
and to thy tabernacles, O, Jacob.” Thine enemy 
is falling by his own device. Nothing short of 
a faithful and diligent adherence to God’s own 
gift, the Son’s Light that gives Light, can now, 
as then, raise up children to Abraham of these 
stones. But we are unwilling to submit to 
the thoroughness of the inward work required 
to make Quakers. The freedom wanted from 
“form” has now set the Society back unto all the 
world’s forms of man-made and man-regulated 
congregational worship, “ building up that which 
we once destroyed,” becoming offenders. We 
need first a deepening in the root, that our 
banner may again become unfurled, as in days 
of old. 

Dear young friends, great as is the favor of a 
true Christian education, it is coupled with an 
equal degree of responsibility. Oh, that you might 
know and feel an increased yearning after God, 
a praying without ceasing—‘ let not thy hand 
spare nor thine eye pity until righteousness is 
brought forth in its brightness.” You can never 
be benefitted by cleaving to anything which God 
has a controversy with. Every plant which He 
has not planted shall be rooted up. 

Dear young friends, the mind requires food. 
Our development depends upon the kind, as 
much as the quantity of food we digest; evil 
company always corrupts good manners. Love 
retirement, that is Christ’s school, where he 
teaches his own to know and feel our Father’s 
love. Abide in Him; then as you love the spirit 
of Truth in yourselves, you will love it where- 
ever you feel it, and have fellowship with it; 
and as holy men of old wrote the Scriptures 
as they were moved by that spirit to write of 
what they experimentally knew of the good 


word of life, so you will love to read them 
above all books, and they will answer your own 
experience ; and you will not think any strange 
thing is happening to you now, but such as 
always has been the lot of all them that would 
live godly in Christ Jesus. 
indispensable schoolmaster to lead to Christ,— 
what child is he whom his father doth not 
chasten, &c.; therefore recollect that the crown 
lies at the end of the race. So persevere, remem- 
bering, “ My grace is sufficient for thee.” 


auk was sold fur one hundred and sixty guineas, 
whilst more recently an egg of the same species 
fetched two hundred and twenty-five pounds ; 
and although these may seem enormous sums to 
give for a relic, the transactions are not without 
others to keep them in countenance. j 
few years ago two eggs of the same kind fetched 
one hundred, and one hundred and two guineas 
respectively ; while the egg first named realized 
thirty-three pounds ten shillings a little over 
twenty years ago. 
ered, together with four others, packed away in 
a dust-covered box in the museum of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, these being sold in 18565. 
From this it would seem that in the ornithologi- 
cal market the complete shell of a great auk’s 
egg is worth nearly one hundred and seventy 
pounds, and a broken one only seventy pounds 
less. 
of these may be a good investment; and what 
a mine of wealth a great auk that was a good 
layer might prove to its fortunate possessor can 
only be conjectured. 
number of eggs of this species known to exist is 
sixty-six, twenty-five of which are in museums 
and forty-one in private collections. 
total number forty-three are retained in Great 
Britain. 
the individual remains can be counted, the same 
may be taken to be practically extinct as a 
species. 
extinction for the past two or three centuries, 
until now like the mighty moa and the dodo, it 
has ceased to exist. 
fowl, was one of those birds which, from long 
disuse, had lost at once the power of flight and 
preservation. 
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the land was during the breeding season in egy} * 
summer. At this period the auk resorted to the 
rocks, in the dark recesses of which the females 
deposited one large egg—large even for the size 
of the bird. These had a whitish-green ground 
streaked with brown, and nearly five inches jn 
length.— Poachers and Poaching. 


Chastening is the 


tider Ducks.—In our own country (Great 
Britain) the birds breed along the shores of the 
Firth of Forth, as well as in the Orkneys and 
Shetlands; on Colonsay and Islay it also abounds, 
and less frequently in many other northerp 
breeding stations. It is in still more northern 
haunts, however, that the vast breeding colonies 
are found—in the Faroes, Iceland, and along 
the shores of the Scandinavian peninsula. Ip 
Norway, as in some other places, this bird js 
protected by law, though only to be persecuted 
the more persistently by private individuals, 
On one island, that of Isafjardarjup, the eider 
ducks are said to nest in thousands. Speaking 
of the breeding sites by the shore, Mr. Shepherd, 
who visited the colony, tells us that the brows 
ducks sat upon their nests in masses, and at 
every step started from beneath the feet. Qn 
this island, of three-quarters of a mile in length, 
it was difficult to walk without stepping into the 
nests. The island was one that was farmed, A 
thick stone breakwater ran along its coasts just 
above high-water mark. At the bottom and 
sides of the wall, alternate stones had been left 
out so as to form a series of compartments for 
the ducks to nest in. Every compartment was 
tenanted, and as the visitors walked along, the 
ducks flew out all along the line. These were 
welcomed by the white drakes, which were toe 
sing on the water, “with loud and clamorous 
cooing.” A farmhouse on the island was ten- 
anted in like manner. The house itself was “a 
great marvel.”’ Ducks were hatching on the 
turf walls which surrounded it, in the window 
embrasures, on the ground, on the roof. The 
house was “fringed with ducks,” and “a duck 
sat in the scraper.” Then a grassy bank clow 
by was cut into squares, every one of which was 
occupied. A windmill was packed, and so was 
every available object on the island—mounds, 
rock, and crevices. This was an eider-down 
farm. So tame were the ducks as to allow the 
farmer's wife to stroke them as they sat on their 
nests. Of course there is another side to this 
pleasant picture, as we see, when we learn how 
the “good-lady ” of the island repays the cont 
dence of the birds. But we will allow Dr fo 
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Natural History, Science, etc. 
The Great Auk.—In 1888 an egg of a great 
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When a bird becomes so rare that 
The great auk has pursued a policy of 


The great auk, or gare- 


was ™ = oo of 


It was a great shambling bird, as 
large as a goose, and ill adapted to travel on 
land. How these things told against it may be 
inferred from the story of one Captain Richard 
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Whitbourne, who writing of the discovery of a oa = his we wi —— h 
Newfoundland in 1620, says that among the birds em ena "The f oa " _ ° bid r 
abundant water-fowl of these parts are penguins | 217CS Fe quite tame. 2 
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great auks) “as bigge as geese, and flye not : : : Wi 
er they wad but a short elie: and they multi- thickly lined with her beautiful down, heat N 
ply so infinitely, upon a certain flat island, that oe after carefully pene Fi bird, ai 
men drive them from thence upon a boord, into the nest of its contents, after which they — hy 
their boats by hundreds at a time.” This pro- her. _ She then begins to lay afresh—th agh d 
cess of extinction went on at Iceland and else- this time only three or four eggs—and — fe 
where until about the middle of the present cen- recourse to the down of her body. But j th 
tury hardly any birds remained. The Iceland- greedy persecutors once more rifle her nest, a Zi 
ers robbed the auks of their eggs for domestic oblige her to line ™ for the rome be gi 
use, and upon one occasion the crew of a British oe ae = stock of eee . tote 7 
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day, killing many birds and treading down their red tee ticien ae P . d ficient é 
eggs and young. This went on until the last yr anajinae-y be — to supypny thes hi so sh 
birds were taken, and there is but the faintest If the cruel robbery be again repeated, wite Ci 


former times was frequently the case, the poot by 
eider-duck abandons the spot, never to returm, Bt, 
and seeks for a new home where she may it 


hope that it may yet linger on in the inaccessi- 
ble North. Although awkward and travelling 


a 2 Coy 
with the greatest difficulty on land, the great ie : 
it - g P ronal insti s d by the # in 
auk was perfectly at home in the water, and — oo fe Gecaen oe ‘ be 
: 1 | avarice of man.”— rs . 
travelled both upon and under the surface with ere ae enc 
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fraud fame has been eclipsed by Dutch inge- | nature to a state of grace, and by a continuance in 

























; ling to word sent from Utrecht, | Well doing, finally hear the welcome answer of 

} wi ander an making artificial almonds in well done, &c. In the afternoon, the nature of the 
; the — 2 cross of Christ was feelingly touched upon. The 

large quantities from paste composed of glucose. ordinances of baptism, &c., and Friends’ views of 


: They are shaped and colored to nature, and 
; steeped in nitro-benzole to give the necessary 
1 jor. Hundreds of bushels have been sold to 
ypscrupulous dealers; who mix them with the 

uine article. The same people are at work 


them, in accordance with Scripture doctrine, were 
clearly explained. The performance of vocal pray- 
er or of preaching because the hour appointed had 
come was spoken to, as well as the utter impossi- 
bility of pleasing God with the tuneful harmony 





. ; of a choir of trained voices ; and, to use the minis- 
; ona varnished — bean. ; ter’s words, “how silly to think of worshipping an 
d Forest Fires.—There are many miles of excel- | allwise being by dangling with the fingers upon a 
8, lent forest timber in the vicinity of Biglerville, | musical instrument, and then believe that He is 
“4 Southern Pennsylvania, which will never be pleased with such outwardism.” Although the 


Aisturbed by forest fires, in consequence of cattle | #swers to the Queries showed that in the subordi- 









ro i ied 1 conpettion Uth fee- 1 meetings many deficiencies exist, and that 
e8 raising being Carnes of In com : i h there was a want of Christian fellowship on the 
ng estry, Cattle being allowed to graze under the part of some, yet the Yearly Meeting was favored 
In trees keeps down all underbrush, and when to transact its business without the least degree 
i is no dead underbrush there can be no for- | of disunity, and Friends separated with the uni- 
18 there 18 ae : P 
ed at fire. —Meehan’s Monthly. versal feeling, that it had been good for them to be 
oan ‘ » ., | there. 
is. wevity of Birds.—As instances of longevit r : a : 
| ngevily of ' yur BI The meeting feeling that the time had come, 
ee in birds while in a state of captivity, Nature | established Emporia as the place for holding the 
a reports the death of a European crane (Grus | Yearly Meeting, and adjourned to meet there next 
. shich had lived nearly forty-three | year, at the usual time. 
, cinerea) Which he ive y ty e|) 
wo years in the London Zoological Gardens. This The Death Penalty.— The Independent a 
at is exceeded, however, by the case of a black | 80 article on the New Penal Code of Italy, which 
= parrot (Coracopsis vasa) which died in 1884, - = —_— by — ™ ert ——— 
= lcod fifty f aaa . Revent’s | bY,the laws now in force in that country. says: 
os after having lived fifty-four years in the Regent's In providing the punishments to be awarded to 
A Park. offenses, the first question before the framers of the 
‘ . Treesz—Some German scientists have | Code was whether the penalty of death shall be 
ust Age of Trees.—Som: 7 tained. Thi sen | 
7 recently furnished information in regard to the —- donee anaaaitean 
. wm They assi ile 5001! aly. enty-fve years ago th DO Ae use 
left ages of trees. They assign to the — tree 000] 5, Parliament voted, after a thoughtful discussion, 
s for and 700 years as the maximum, 425 years tO! to abolish the gallows, although the ministry was 
was the silver fir, 275 years to the larch, 245 years opposed to the reform. In 1872 a congress of jurors 
- the to the red beech, 210 to the aspen, 200 to the | at Rome unanimously demanded the abolition of 
; irch, 170 to the ash, and 145 to the alder and | capital punishment, and four years later the magis- 
were irch, ’ I P , year £ 
tos 130 to theelm. The heart of the oak begins to | trates of Italy, by a large majority, seconded the 
: rot at sbout the age of 300 years. The holly demand. The Chamber of Deputies in 1877 passed 
Tous Oe Re Re ood ~ | a bill for the purpose with but one dissenting vote, 
ten- val aloae a this a Tae said, = the but it failed in the Senate. One year later, the 
ss is in existence near Ase vatfen vurg, in Germany, | new ministry adopted the plan of systematically 
a the a tree of this kind which has attained the age of} and uniformly commuting every death sentence to 
ndow 410 years.— Boston Globe. life-long imprisonment ; and since 1879 no judicial 
The a execution has taken placein Italy. After ten years 
duck Items of this practice, alpen — ad capa 
” mentary commission united In as cing rariiamen 
close ss _ lomaneratiud nniean to enact a code which should formally do away 
h Kaneas Yearly Meeting (Conservative) convened ; a: ; eee aed Se 
ne at Emporia, Kansas, on Sixth-day, Tenth Month | With the death penalty. The discussion which fol- 
0 Was 2d, at 10 o'clock A.M. Meeting for ministers and | !owed was the most thorough and statesmanlike 
punds, elders on Fifth-day, at 2 o’clock Pp. mM. Archibald | &¥er given to the subject. ; ; 
-down Crosby, a minister from Iowa, accompanied by Phe advocates of death as a punishment relied 
w the Clarkson T. Penrose, was present. The meeting largely on the notion that this penalty is necessary 
1 their vas nearly the same as usual as to numbers. In | #”4 effectual to deter the criminal from the gravest 
to this the meeting for worship at the opening of the Year- | ¢T'mes. They were answered by the largest his- 
hae ly Meeting, the principal subject spoken of in the torical induction ever applied to a question of legal 
| 5 uisisterial communication was the nature of true | Policy. It was clearly shown by official records, 
> Con piritual worship, showing that it is not to be per- | that the threat of the severest punishment has failed 
w Dr. formed in the will and wisdom of man, and that | t deter from crime, wherever it has been tried; 
ays: he, by his own intellectual ability, can no more and that where this plan has been abandoned, crime 
as the perform it, or search out the deep things of God, | a8 not been encouraged thereby. The entire dis- 
ig, laid than could the poor isolated woman at Jacob’s | USe of the death penalty in Italy, asin several other 
well underst: ow Savi . aw water | countries, has been followed by a marked diminu- 
8 nest tand how the Saviour could draw water | “ : ; oo ; 
soak without accommodations for that purpose. On soy er pa B . all peptic ens 
“db Seventh-day morning the meeting was somewhat | Which retain the gallows, there is a steady increase 
rd, disturbed by the beating of a drum and other noises | 19 the proportion of the condemned who are finally 
veeasioned by the convening of a political meeting, | ¢xecuted; so that even in England, where judicial 
though ut soon after gathering it was enabled to settle | bloodshed is less abhorrent than elsewhere to the 
in has down into a deep stillness. One of the prominent | Popular mind, not one in five of the convicted mur- 
a ome into i 
But. the tatures of the meeting was the manifest desire on | derers is put to death, while convictions are less 
est the part of most present, that the broken walls of| than half as numerous, upon equal strength of 
Now Zion might be rebuilt and that each one might be- | proof, where the sentence must be death as where 
, Ow, ginat his own door. On First-day morning quite | !¢ Will be imprisonment. In short, the death penal- 
hausted, ‘number of the other Body were present as well as | tY in the law has practically no effect in preventing 
mate t many of the towns-people. The offices of Christ, | ™Urder; and any deterrent effect it might in its 
. e ° -_ - - ’ . > . . 
the soft in his outward body and his spiritual appear- | "ature have is wholly neutralized, in our modern 
ficiencY. tiee in the heart of man, were largely dwelt upon, | 80ciety, by the impossibility of inflicting it with 
which ia ‘towing that by the one we were reconciled unto reasonable certainty. The result of the discussion 
he. pot or brought into asalvable condition, and that | W885 @ large majority for the entire abolition of the 
, returt, ue other, the law written upon the fleshly | death penalty. 
an - eof the heart, we are enabled to see our sinful] Lottery Artifice. —How the lottery dupes are 
may Cndition, and that by placing implicit confidence | caught is illustrated by the failure of the attempt 
d by the in its pow YI een e & : e I 
a 9) power to save, and suffering a willingness to| to make Mortimer J. Lyon, a retired plumber of 
. Ww . ? ©, ee : Pi, > — 
ing. rought in our hearts to obey its guiding influ- | Brooklyn, bait for their hook. He was visited by 






ence the sinner will be changed from a state of' the agent of the lottery company, who asked noth- 
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ing more of him than that he should accept $5,000, 
and then allow it to be published, and acknowledge 
it as a fact, that he had received $15,000 as a lot- 
tery prize. 
$15,000. 
out to your friends that you have won $15,000, and 
make a little splurge over it and let it get into the 
papers. 
talked about.” 
ing he had too much respect for his character. The 
agent told him of a popular insurance clerk in 
Chicago who had accepted $5,000 on the same con- 
ditions. 
large prize to be taken, but to pay a man a hand- 
some sum to pretend to have won it.—TZhe Inde- 
pendent. 


Said the man: “There is one prize of 
We will give you $5,000 if you will give 


You are a popular man and it will be 
Mr. Lyon absolutely refused, say- 


It seems that the trick is to allow no 
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There is scarcely any point of doctrine more 


clearly set forth in the Holy Scriptures than the 
antagonism between the religion of Christ and 
a worldly spirit. 
his chosen Disciples, “They are not of the 
world, even as I am not of the world.” 
like a strong man armed, keeps possession of the 
hearts of men, until a stronger than he—even 
the Spirit of Christ—casts him out and spoils 
his goods. 


Our blessed Saviour said of 


Self, 


This is a conflict through which all 
must pass, who would receive eternal life—for 


it is only those who come under the government 
of Christ while in this state of being, and be- 
come his obedient children, and are washed 


from their sins and impurities “ by the Spirit of 
our God,” that have a well-grounded assurance 
of admission into heaven when done with the 
things of time. 

The Apostle John exhorts the believers: 
“Love not the world, neither the things that are 
in the world. If any man love the world, the 
love of the Father is not in him.” And the 
teaching of the true ministers of the Gospel has 
always been in accordance with this—bearing 
testimony to the spiritual nature of true religion, 
against the evils and corruptions that existed ; 
and calling upon their hearers to deny all un- 
righteousness, to take up their cross and follow 
Christ. 

The Divine Power that accompanied the min- 
istry of the early preachers of Christianity, and 
the blameless lives of their converts were greatly 
blessed. “The Lord added daily to the Church 
such as should be saved,” and despite the perse- 
eutions to which they were exposed, the Chris- 
tians became a numerous body, until finally the 
political power of the Roman empire passed into 
their hands. 

At an early period in the history of the 
Church, Satan artfully endeavored to lessen its 
power for good, and even to convert it into an 
ally of his kingdom, by suggesting, that such a 
modification of its doctrines and practices as 
would render it less distasteful to the surround- 
ing Pagans would greatly promote the increase 
of its nominal adherents. So it happened that 
the purity of the Church was soon contaminated 
by the introduction into its manner of worship 
of various features which had before belonged 
to the heathen temples. So that in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, as stated by Backhouse and 
Tylor, “the public worship of the Christians 
had approached perilously near to that of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Thus there were 
in both rituals, splendid robes, mitres, tiaras, 
croziers (identical with the ditwus or crook of the 
augur), processions, lustrations, images, gold and 
silver vessels, and, in the course of the fifth cen- 
tury, incense. 
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The result of this was, that superstition par- 
tially took the place of true religious feeling, 
and the professing Church entered upon a long 
period of darkness and degeneracy, from which 
it is as yet only partially rescued. 

Among the many reformers whom God raised 
up in modern times to proclaim anew the primi- 
tive truths of Christianity, George Fox and his 
co-laborers were among the most radical, in 
holding up to view the spiritual nature of re- 
ligion—the inutility of all outward observances 
—the necessity of knowing the Spirit of Christ 
to take possession of our hearts, and bring every- 
thing into conformity to his holy and pure will, 
as the appointed means by which we are made 
fully to partake of that salvation graciously 
offered to mankind through the coming and 
sacrifice of Christ. These honest laborers in the 
Gospel did not dare to soften its requisitions so 
as to attract half-convinced converts into their 
ranks. But even in matters of outward deport- 
ment, such as clothing, language and address, 
they adhered to the convictions of the spirit of 
Truth, although they were thereby exposed to 
great reproach, ridicule and even personal abuse. 
The Lord blessed their labors, so that in a short 
time, thousands were turned to the Truth through 
their testimony. 

It is said that history repeats itself. The 
natural tendencies of the human heart remain- 
ing the same, it is not surprising to see similar 
fruits re-appearing in successive periods. Hence 
in some parts of our Society individuals appear, 
who wish to imitate their neighbors in partaking 
in the outward rites of water baptism, and what 
is termed the Lord’s Supper, thus failing to bear 
testimony to our spiritual views, that the bap- 
tism of Christ is with the Holy Ghost and fire— 
and that the supper of the Lord is spiritual 
communion with Him. Others favor the ap- 
pointment of specially selected persons, as pas- 
tors, to watch over the spiritual interests of the 
flock, and attach to the office duties which 
should be distributed among all the members— 
for in a healthy state of the Church all ought 
to watch over each other for good. 

In a recent visit to Baltimore, it was a satis- 
faction to see cause to believe that the members 
of that Yearly Meeting were generally clear of 
the errors and mistakes above alluded to. Yet 
it must be admitted that to a large extent they 
have practically dropped the ancient testimony 
of Friends to “ plainness of speech, behavior and 
apparel.” Not but what some of the older mem- 
bers still maintain these in their own practice, 
but they have in some places almost ceased to 
expect or to ask their younger members to adopt 
those peculiarities which would distinguish them 
from those around them. The acknowledged 
motive for this has been, the difficulty of in- 
ducing their younger members to submit to 
these restraints. There is among Friends of 
Baltimore a sincere concern for the spiritual 
growth and development of their young people, 
which commends itself to the feelings of an ob- 
server, although he may feel that they have made 
a mistake in lowering the standard in this re- 
spect, and have weakened their hands in op- 
posing further inroads of a worldly spirit, which 
is opposed to the Cross of Christ. 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unirep Srates.—The State Department received a 
cablegram from Consul General Crawford, at St. Peters- 
burg, on the 21st inst., announcing that the Russian 
Government had issued a ukase, prohibiting the export 
of wheat from Russia. 

There are about 30,000 locomotives in the United 
States—being one to every five miles of railroad—and 
1,109,000 cars of all-kinds, of which 27,000 are passen- 


ger coaches. The locomotives cost $450,000,000, the 
cars $800,000,000, making the approximate cost of the 
rolling stock $1,500,000,000. Each year a freight en- 
gine hauls 35,000 tons, and a passenger engine pulls 
60,000 passengers. These railways employ 725,000 
persons, nearly all men, who provide a living for near- 
ly 3,000,000 people, or about one-twentieth of the whole 
population. 

Reports have reached Port Townsend, Washington, 
that the people of Alaska are about to demand some 
form of territorial government from Congress. The 
Juneau Morning Record, in a recent issue, advised the 
people “to rise as one man and unfurl the motto, 
‘Alaska for Alaskans,’ to elect their own judicial offi- 
cers and resist all processes emanating from officials 
whose tenure of office is under organic act.” 

The South Dakota Railroad Commissioners met at 
Huron, on the 17th inst., to devise means to relieve the 
grain blockade, “which has been increasing in magni- 
tude for the past two weeks.” Every storage space is 
said to be exhausted and in many instances buyers 
“have been compelled to quit buying for want of 
storage facilities.’ The Commissioners found that 
the railroads are doing everything possible to lift the 
blockade. 

An official report of the mortgages recorded and re- 
leased in fifty of the eastern counties of Kansas shows 
that a reduction of $302,407 in the mortgage indebted- 
ness was made during the Tenth Month. For five 
months the net reduction of farm mortgage indebted- 
ness in Eastern and Central Kansas was $2,300,000. 

A Minneapolis dispatch says that the lumber season 
is over and that the cut for the year reaches 447,713,- 
252 feet, 207,221,000 shingles and 97,697,600 lath. 
“This beats all records, and exceeds the output of 1890 
by 103,138,890 feet of lumber, 45,003,500 shingles and 
17,400,250 lath.” 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 440; which 
is 49 more than during the previous week, and 81 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the whole number, 219 were males and 221 females; 
52 died of consumption; 40 of pneumonia; 39 of dis- 
eases of the heart; 39 of diphtheria; 20 of Bright's 
disease; 18 of convulsions; 16 of cancer; 15 of bron- 
chitis; 14 of apoplexy; 14 of marasmus; 14 of old 
age; 12 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
12 of scarlet fever; 11 of croup and 10 of inflamma- 
tion of the brain. 

Markets, &c.—U.8. 2’s, 
currency 6’s, 111 a 121. 

CoTron was quiet and unchanged. Sales on a basis 
of 84c. per pound for middling uplands. 

FeEep.— Winter bran, in bulk, $20.25 a $21.00; spring 
bran, in bulk, $19.50 a $20.00. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.60 a 
$3.85; do. do., extras, $3.90 a $4.25; No.2 winter 
family, $4.25 a $4.50; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.50 a $4.75; Western winter, clear, $4.50 a $4.75; 
do. do., straight, $4.75 a $4.90; winter patent, new, 
$5.00 a $5.25; Minnesota, clear, $4.65 a $4.90; do., 
straight, $4.90 a $5.10; do., patent, $5.15 a $5.40; 
do. do., favorite brands, $5.50. Rye flour moved slow- 
ly at $5.10 a $5.15 per barrel. Buckwheat flour was 
in fair demand =i firm, at $2.10 a $2.20 per 100 
pounds for new. 

GraAIn.—No. 2 red wheat, $1.04} a $1.044. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 67 a 67} cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 395 a 40 cts. 

Breer Catrie.—Extra, none here; good, 43 a 5 
cts; medium, 42 a 42 cts.; fair, 4.a 4} cts.; common, 
34 a 3} cts.; culls, 3 a 3} cts.; Texans,3 a 4 cts.; fat 
cows, 2 a 3 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmsBs.—Extra, 5} 25} ets. ; good, 43a 
5 ets.; medium, 4} a 43 cts.; common, 3} a 4 cts.; 
culls, 2 a 3 cts.; lambs, 4 a 6} ets. 

Hocs.—5} a 6 ets. for Chicago, and 5} a 5} ets. for 
other Western. 

Foreicn.—A dispatch from London states that the 
European powers have determined to interfere and 
have sent the Chinese Government an ultimatum 
stating that unless adequate satisfaction was speedily 
obtained for the outrages against foreigners, the city of 
Shanghai and the river from it down to Woosung, in- 
cluding the latter town, will be occupied by foreign 
fleets until satisfaction is obtained. The business of 
Shanghai will go on as usual, but the receipts of the 
Custom House will be taken and held for the present. 
In addition the mouth of the Yangtse and as much of 
that river as may be thought necessary will be placed 
under foreign naval control. 

Queen Regent Christina of Spain, has approved the 
appointments by Senor Canovas del Castillo, the Prime 
Minister, necessitated by the resignation of the Minis- 
try, which took place on the 21st instant. 


100 a 1003; 4’s, 1164 a 1173; 


: Influenza is spreading in France and Germany, 
The epidemic has closed several schools in the De 
ment of Gers, France, and one school in the Pere 
Chaise quarter of Paris. ° 

The epidemic has extended all over B 
the painter Spangenburg, with many oth 
cumbed to the disease. It is also very 
Posen and West Prussia. The death rate 
is 280 above the normal weekly aver 
being chiefly due to influenza. 

The soldiers of the Odessa garrison have voluntari] 
asked that the daily bread ration issued to them be 
reduced one-third for the benefit of the starving people 
in the famine-stricken districts in Russia. Self-eacrh 
fice for the benefit of the starving people is general 
among all classes of the public, and often takes novel 
forms. 

During the nine years and six months precedin 
Twelfth Month, 1884, there had occurred in Ja s 
according to statements published in the T/lustrated 
American, five hundred and fifty-three earthquakes, 
averaging one earthquake for every six days and six 
hours. j 

Sixty-six thousand men, women and children form 
the population of Iceland. All these good peopleare 
now in a state of great excitement through having a 
murder to deal with, the first to occur among them 
for the past fifty-six years. A young man killed his 
sweetheart. 

A cablegram from Rio Janeiro, received in London 
on the 23d inst., states that Fonseca, Dictator of Bra- 
zil, has resigned in favor of Vice-President Peixotto, 

The Santiago correspondent of the Times says that, 
with the exception of the formal scrutiny by Congress 
Admiral Montt was, on the 19th inst., unanimously 
elected President of Chili. , 

The new President’s characteristics are modesty, 
firmness and taciturnity. 3 

A translucent mineral substance, the color of amber 
and with the properties of asbestos, is reported to have 
been discovered in immense deposits in the United 
States of Colombia. 

According to La Nature, there are about 1,500,000, 
000 people in the world, with very nearly an equal 
division of sex. One-fourth dies before the fifteenth 
year, and the average duration of life is about thirty- 
three years; 33,033,000 die each year, making a total 
of 91,501 each day, 3,770 each year, 62 each minate 
and 1 each second. 
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NOTICES. 
WANTED.—A young Friend desires a position as 
care taker of an elderly Friend. 
Address, 


30x 285, 
West Grove, Pa. 


Frienps’ Lrsrary.—The Library will be open un- 
til further notice is given, on Fourth-day evenings from 
8 to 10 o’clock. Young men especially are invited to 
avail themselves of this opportunity of using this col- 
lection of books and periodica's without charge. 


Diep, Tenth Month 29th, 1891, at her residence, 
after a lingering illness, which she bore with exem- 
plary patience and resignation, Frances, wife of Al- 
FRED CoLLtns, in the sixty-fifth year of her age, s 
member of Barnegat Particular and Little Egg Har- 
bor Monthly Meetings of Friends, (N. J.) She wasof 
a retiring disposition, having an humble opinion of 
herself, saying but little of her religious experience. 
But when sensible she was nearing the close, sid 
“she had not been a sufferer for so long a time without 
a preparation to be ready for the change.” 


——, at her residence in West Chester, Pa., on the 
13th of Eleventh Month, 1891, Susan L., widow of 
Norris TeMPLe, aged nearly eighty-five years. This 
dear Friend possessed, in a remarkable degree, 4 
sweet, gentle, loving spirit. A short time before her 
decease, and when in about usual health, she said, 
“that she was daily concerned to know a preparation 
for death, and that her thoughts were ‘on heaven 
heavenly things.” The end came suddenly, bat 
quietly and peacefully. She often repeated the fare- 
well words of our blessed Saviour, “ Peace I leave 
you, my peace I give unto you, not asthe world giveth, 
give I unto you. Let not your heart be trou 
&c.”—John xiv: 27. “Blessed are the pure in heat 
for they shall see God.” 

oe Sa ect 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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